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“SLIPS OF THE TONGUE,” &c., IN TEACHING. 


Witt teachers allow us, without offence, to perform the office 
of afriend, by reminding them of an error, leading to great prac- 
tical mischiefs, which some of them, sometimes, commit? We 
refer to instances of the mistake commonly called “a slip of 
the tongue.” In Latin, it was called lapsus lingua; but 
every language needs a name for it; for, though all tongues 
may not be “ slippery,” yet all occasionally slip. 

An anecdote is told of a gentleman’s servant, who had a 
smattering of Latin, and who, on serving, one day, a neat’s 
tongue for the table, accidentally let it slide from the plate on 
to the floor ; and on being rebuked by his master for his care- 
lessness, replied, that it was only a dapsus lingua. This was 
not near so bad as the kind of slipping we mean. 

With very few excepted cases, teachers must speak extem- 
poraneously in the schoolroom. At recitations and in the com- 
mon routine of duties, they can never know what they shall be 
required to say, until the occasion arises which calls forth their 
remarks. Hence, though they ought to go to school with a 
mind fully prepared on every subject that may come up, yet it is 
impossible that they should have their phrases, — whether for 
lustruction, or explanation, or reproof,— made up. beforehand, 
and committed either to writing or to memory. Now, it is in 
these constantly recurring emergencies, that they must extem- 
prize. Hence, a great portion of the mistakes we refer to. In 
explanations, one word is used instead of another; or an inco- 
herent, hobbling, hesitating manner is employed, —the sen- 
tences, if we may so speak, being punctuated badly, — or, 
worst of all, a sentence is begun, partly completed, and aban- 
doned; then begun again, and a little more progress made, 
when it is thrown away a second time ; then begun a third 
time, and so forth. Sometimes the children are addressed in 
seitences, which are like Gonzalo’s Commonwealth, — the 
latter end of which forgot the beginning ; sometimes in those 
which not only defy all grammar, but are as long as one of 
Bishop Butler’s ; and sometimes in those which are inextricably 
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involved, and contain not only parentheses, but a parenthesis jn 
a parenthesis until one wants to call the teacher Mr. Parenthesis, 

Now, every teacher should talk “like a book.” His sentence: 
should be short. This is particularly important in regard to 
young children. Proper pauses should be observed, and al! 
the inflections and eadences be so managed that the ehildrey 
will always know when the sentence Is finished. They should 
know this without stopping to think whether the idea is com- 
plete. They should perceive it from the teacher’s manner, with 
as little effort as they use in hearing his words by the ear. The 
ideas to be communicated should be arranged in a logiea! 
order, so that each succeeding one shall seem to follow its pred- 
ecessor naturally; so that they shall seem to be developed 
from an inward germ by a process of growth, and not put 
toxether by carpentry. In fine, being fully possessed of his 
subject, the teacher should arrange the ideas that belong to it, 
in an order as plain and as easy to be understood as the nu- 
merical order, —one, two, three, four, five, &c.; his proposi- 
tions should be short, as clear as Italian light, and not merely 
capable of being understood, but incapable of being misunder 
stood. 

3ut sttppose a teacher is explaining a process in any of the 
compound rules, for instance, and uses grains for penny- 
weights ; or drams tor ounces; or pipes for tuns ; or reds for 
furlongs ; or yards square for square yards ; or commits any 
other of the infinity of mistakes which a careless mind is 
liable to commit ; —can any thing pertaining to intellectual edu- 
cation be more disastrous than this? The learner’s mind is open 
and eager. Each word, as soon as uttered, daguerreotypes its 
picture upon his mind. He is just completing his conception ; 
when, presto! the teacher sees he has made a mistake, and 
goes back to begin his proposition again. Happy would it be 
if all that has been done could go for nothing; but it 
eanot go for nothing. An impression has been made, and, 
even if that impression could be effaced, the tablets of the 
mind will never again be in so good a condition to receive the 
right one, as they were before. Besides this, there are the dis- 
couragement and the disgust, which repeated errors will excite, 
and ought to excite. A child whose capacity is worth any 
thing will not submit to be mocked and abused by having the 
tablets of his mind written upon, then the lines eilaced and 
rewritten, then interlined and doubly interlined, and lastly 
filled with marginal notes and corrections, until it looks like 
the “first proof” of a printer’s apprentice. It will be impossi- 
ble long to command the attention of a child who has been 
thus balked, and,—if we may use a mean word to express a 
mean act, — bamboozled. Into every unknown part of all 
subjects a teacher should go, as with a light into a dark place ; 
but who will follow him, to be misled again and again; to be 
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amersed in total darkness because the light has been care- 
sly dropped from the hand, and to be obliged to retrace steps 
aniully taken, when he supposed he was approaching the 
soal of his hopes ? 

We will add but one suggestion more ; — namely, that teach- 
-sshould avoid the extremes of celerity and of sluggishness in 
ech. They must remember that they are transferring things 

«little hands, which cannot hold much, nor dispose fast of 
vhat they receive, and which will not be stretched out long for 
yothing. The evil of too fluent a manner has been well illus- 
ated by the simile of pouring water into a small-necked 
hottle; —the faster you pour, the less goes in. On the other 
and, too slow a communication is equally disastrous. The 
words or ideas should not be so far apart that a regiment of 
wfantry could march between them. Let the rate of commu- 
nication be adapted to the capacity of reception. 





{For the Common School Journal.} 


“GOLD AND SILVER DIAMONDS.’ 


I once visited a school to watch its progress. One of the 
classes Was reciting in geography. ‘The recitation was, in gen- 
eral, good ; and the teacher, — herself an intellectual woman, — 
wypeared well satisfied. At the close of the exercise, | was in- 
vited to ask questions. ‘The following dialogue, in substance, 
ensued : — 

“Do you know of what color a diamond is? You were re- 
‘ting, just now, about diamonds, were you not ? Now, of 
what color are diamonds ? ” 

“They are white, sir.” 

“Yes, they are whitish, to be sure. But what else can you 
ay about diamonds? Any thing else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What is the color of gold?” 

“Yellow.” 

“Very well. Now, of what color would a gold diamond be ? 
oe you know ?” 

“No, sir,” (smiling. ) 

“But you told the teacher, who was, perhaps, busy at the 
moment with something else, that the country about which 
you were reciting, abounded in ‘gold and silver diamonds.’ 
Did you mean to say so?” 

The scholar blushed and hung her head. The teacher 
‘lushed still more. She was pained, no doubt, at the exposure ; 
‘ut not so much, I venture to say, as her visiter ; for, generally 
‘peaking, she is certainly an excellent teacher; but, for the 
lost part, she needs sympathy and encouragement. The best 
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teachers among us sometimes slide over these matters, and hare 
too much of parrot work in their schools. There isa great deal 
of reciting about “gold and silver diamonds,” even in the 
neighborhood of Boston. 

How much evil, by the way, may be brought about by the 
transposition of that little word “and”! Gold, silver, and 
diamonds, are a very different thing, in real life, from gold and 
silver diamonds. An Oxp Scuooumaster. 





[For the Common School Journal.} 


SQUARE ROOT. 
No. 2. 
Mr. Eprror; 

I take now a number consisting of more than four figures, 
312481. By referring to Table B, we see there will be three 
figures in the root of this number; hence the highest denomi- 
nation in the root is hundreds. Let a represent the hundreds, 
} the tens, and ¢ the units of the root, which will therefore be 
represented by (a + 6 +c). Consider (a + 6) as one term, and c 
as the other; then 


(at+b+cP=(a+bP4+2(a+db)ce+e. 
and (a+ bP =a?+2ab+4+ 8 


Hence, the given number, 312481, consists of the square of 
the hundreds of the root, plus twice the product of the hundreds 
and tens, plus the square of the tens, together with twice the 
sum of the hundreds and tens multiplied by the units, plus the 
square of the units. ‘ 

We wish to subtract from the number, then, in the first place, 
the square of the hundreds of the root. Since the square of 
hundreds can contain no denomination less than ten thousands, 
it follows that no part of the square of the hundreds is in the 
last four figures, which we will set off —31,2481. The great- 
est square in 31 is 25, the root of which we write in the quo- 
tient, 





31,2481 (5 


25 


6 


and then subtract the 25 from 31, writing the remainder, 6. 
We wish now to find the second root figure, that is, the tens 
of the root, and to subtract from the remainder, left after taking 
the square of the hundreds, the double product of the hundreds 
and tens plus the square of the tens. ‘I'he lowest denomination 
contained in this subtrahend arises from the square of the tens, 
and is, therefore, hundreds; hence the last two figures will not 
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be used in finding the second root figure, and may be point- 
ed off. 
31,24,81 (55 
25 
105) 624 


525 


9981 








The first remainder, 624, contains the double product of the 
hundreds and tens, plus the square of the tens. By dividing it, 
iieretore, by twice the hundreds, we obtain either the tens 
igure, or one somewhat too large. As we divide by hundreds 
1 obtain a quotient of tens, the dividend must be thousands ; 
lence, the last figure of the first remainder will not be used in 
(us division, and may be set olf. 

We inquire how often LO is contained in 62, (that is, of 
course, 10 hundreds in 62 thousands,) and write the resulting 
jas the second root figure, and also at the right of the divisor. 
Now, multiply the whole divisor by the last root figure, write 

| the product under the first remainder, and subtract. Since the 
| divisor is composed of twice the hundreds added to the tens, 
when we multiply this by the tens, we get for our second sub- 
trahend the double product of the hundreds and tens, plus the 
syuare of the tens. Bring down now the last two figures of the 
original number, and call the quantity thus formed the second 
remainder. 
31,24,81 (559 
25 


105) 624 
525 

1109) 9981 
9981 





By consulting the formula, we shall see that this remainder 
consists of twice the sum of the hundreds and tens multiplied 
hy the units, plus the square of the units, that is, 


2(at+b)c+e. 


Write therefore twice the sum of the hundreds and tens, 
‘that is, 110 tens,) for a divisor, and, setting off the last figure of 
the remainder, as in the first example, find the quotient, and 
write it as the last root figure, and also to the right of the 
divisor. Multiply the entire divisor by the Jast figure of the 
toot, and write the product under the second remainder. It the 
original number is a perfect square, this product will be the same 
as the last remainder. 

The difference between the squares of two successive integer 
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numbers, is equal to twice the smaller of the numbers, plus one. 
T’o show this, let 2 be the smaller number, and (nm +1) will 
be the larger. (n + 1)? —n*?=2n+1. Now, if, in the extrac- 
tion of the square root, there should be a remainder equal to, 
or greater than, twice the root figures then already found, plus 
one, the last figure of the root should be increased by a unit 
of its denomination. 

If we wish to extract the square root of a number consisting of 
seven or eight figures, we notice that the root will contain four 
figures, and that it may be represented thus (a + 6+c¢+-d); 
where a represents thousands, 6 hundreds, ¢ tens, and d units. 


(atb+c+dyP= (at+b+cP4+2(a+b+ood+e 
(atb+o% =(a+be4+2(a+ bee 
(a +b)? a+2ab4+-P 


Let us take the number 17698849. We wish first to find 
a, b, c, and to subtract the square of their sum. The smallest 
denomination in the square of the sum is hundreds ; hence we 
may set off the two right-hand figures of the given number. 


176988,49 ; 


and the square of (a + } +-c) is contained in the left-hand period. 
Again, we wish to subtract from that period the square of (a + b): 
the lowest denomination in this square is ten thousands ; hence, 
we may set off two more figures from the right hand. 


1769,88,49. 
From this left-hand period we wish to subtract a’, and the 


square of thousands contains nothing less than medlions ; hence, 
we may set off two more figures from the right. 


17,69,88,49. 


Now proceed to extract the square root by the process already 
illustrated, and exhibit the grounds of the several steps. 


Hl Il 





[From the Evening Sentinel.] 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


In the last message from De Witt Clinton to the Legislature 
of New York, he remarked that, with a proper system of edu- 
cation and correct modes of teaching, all our children might 
become familiar with the physical sciences, botany, mineralogy, 
the various classes of animals, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, the fundamental principles of agricultural and po- 
litical economy, and with much in history and_ biography, 


without any additional expense of time or money for their 
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instruction. ‘The soundness and truth of this remark has since 
been fully proved by the system of education in Prussia and 
other German states, as it has by schools for deaf mutes and 
che blind in this country. 

he following facts also show that the same remark may be 
fully sustained as a plain deduction of reasoning : — 

|. Spelling books, in common use, contain from ten to 
ffteen thousand words. ‘T’o learn the orthography of each 
word by mere dint of memory, founded on the arrangement and 
relative position of the letters, must require as much time and 
fort as to learn the names, properties, and uses of ten plants, 
imiuerals, animals, or shells; or ten principles in chemistry, 
uatural philosophy, astronomy, agriculture, or political econo- 
my; or the same number of facts in history or biography. 
Cousequently, while a child is committing to memory the 
words in a spelling book, he might learn a hundred thousand 
of the objects, principles, or facts above referred to. 

2. The time, paper, ink, and quills, ordinarily used by chil- 
dren in school, in copy writing, would be sufficient for writing 
ihe names, with brief descriptions of the same objects, princi- 
oles, and facts. 


; 
i 


. 


3. The time spent in repeating lessons from reading books, 
it devoted to the reading and study of the Bible, works on 
science, history, &c., would be suflicient for examining with 
some care, and for some critical reading of at least one author, 
on each of the subjects above mentioned. 

4. The time usually spent in memorizing grammar lessons, 
would be sufficient for practical and critical exercises in descrip- 
tions and narrations, relating to the objects of nature and art, 
with scenery, operations, and events, witnessed by children 
during the period of their school days and years. 

5. By this practical, rational, and consequently interesting 
course of exercises in spelling, writing, reading, and grammar, it 
must be evident to every one, that children would become 
more familiarly and thoroughly acquainted with these me- 
chanical parts of education, than they could possibly be by a 
mere repetition of them for days, months, and years, like so 
many parrots, without any knowledge of their meaning, sense, 
or use. 

In proof of the correctness of the above statements, I beg 
leave to mention that I have had occasion to know many 
thousand children who have learnt the names, and something 
of the properties, of from twenty to thirty objects in one hour, 
many of whom had probably spent, not only days and weeks, 
but months, if not years, in learning the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet; and after all, they probably did not obtain one 
distinct rational idea, from what was considered their instruc- 
tion; though, it is true, they must have received many from 
their sports, and from their walks to and from school. 
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To secure the important objects specified by the distin- 
guished statesman and philosopher above named, and now 
realized by the subjects of some absolute monarchs, the follow- 
ing provisions are desirable, perhaps essential : — 

1. Encouragement and aid to children in studying the vol- 
ume of nature, with which all are delighted, and which they 
commence reading when they first open their eyes upon the 
light of heaven. 

2. Assistance in collecting, arranging and exchanging with 
others, specimens of minerals, plants, shells, drawings, mechan- 
ism, needlework, &c., for the contents of ‘ Famity Casiners.” 

3. ‘lhe formation of “ Scnoot Casinets,” in all the seventy 
thousand schools in our country, and exchanges with each 
other in works of nature and art. 

4. The early and daily use of slates for drawing the objects 
of nature and art, such as the simple figures of geometry, 
viz., triangles, squares, hexagons, and circles; horses, dogs, 
birds, fishes, and insects; hatchets, knives, pitchers, shovels, 
ploughs, &c. 

5. Writing words or names of things, as dog, cat, hat, oak, 
rose, mica, lime, slate, &c., im connection with the things 
themselves, or pictures of them drawn by the children. 

By adding to the pictures and names of objects brief and 
familiar descriptions of them, first on slates, and then on paper, 
with lead pencils, followed by pens. 

6. Simple instruments for visible illustrations, both in fami- 
lies and schools, viz.,a globe, geometrical solids, levers, pulleys, 
screws, maps, and other drawings or prints, &c. &c. 

7. Frequent walks in the fields and gardens, over ledges or 
mountains, by rivulets or brooks, through markets, on wharves, 
in mechanics’ shops, marble and granite yards, aided and en- 
couraged by the presence and instruction of a teacher, parent, 
older brother or sister, or some other protector. 

8. Small, simple, and familiar books, describing the objects, 
principles or operations they have witnessed in their lessons in 
the book of Nature. With these some of the beautiful and 
interesting passages from the Bible, selected from the Gospels, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, or the historical sketches of the Old 
‘Testament, are peculiarly appropriate and delightful to chil- 
dren. 

9. Larger and more systematic works on the sciences, arts, 
history, biography, and the Bible more fully, with abstracts, 
reflections, or drawings of things and incidents, learnt from 
first elements of mature study. 

10. Releasing children, principally or entirely, from the in- 
congruous, unmeaning, and irksome masses, found in spelling 
books, reading books, and grammars, now consuming the 
greatest part of the precious time allotted to their education. 

As a course of juvenile instruction, similar to that here 
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pointed out, must commend itself to the common sense of every 
one, and as it is fully tried and corroborated by experiments, 
both in Europe and America, it is, at least, worthy of trial by 
every parent and teacher in our whole nation. 


Jostau Howusroox. 
New York, March 7, 1847. 





‘Push it aside, and let it float down stream,” said the cap- 
tain of a steamboat on a small western river, as we came upon 
a huge log lying crosswise in the channel, near to a large town 
at which we were about to stop. ‘The headway of the boat 
had already been checked, and with a trifling etfort the posi- 
tion of the log was changed, and it moved onward towards the 
Mississippi. On it went, perhaps to annoy others as it had 
annoyed us, to lodge here and there, until it should become so 
water-soaken, that the heavier end would sink into a sand- 
bar, and the lighter project upward, thus forming a “saw- 
yer” or “snag.” It would have taken but a little more effort 
to cast it high upon the land; but no one appeared to think of 
doing that, or any thing else, save getting rid of it as easily as 
possible ; for it had not yet become a formidable evil. By and 
by, if a steamboat should be going down the river, and strike 
against it, causing a loss of thousands of dollars, if not of life, 
hundreds will ask the old question, if something cannot be 
done to remedy such evils,—without stopping to inquire 
whether they cannot be prevented. 

Now, this is the way in which some of us work, who profess 
to have a better knowledge than that which belongs to the 
world. We forget that old proverb, that an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure; that that is the truest 
wisdom which advises the overcoming of the beginnings of 
evil. It may cost ws less seeming labor to “push aside” 
the boy, who stands at the corner of the street on the Sabbath 
with an oath on his lips, than to put forth a little extra effort, 
to get him into the Sabbath school. But he is not yeta 
formidable evil to society, and so is left to float down with the 
current of vice, to continue his growth in sin, and reach his 
manhood steeped in habits of evil, and fixed in a position that 
may work the ruin of more than one soul. 

Christian Treasury. 





BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 


Te annual convention of the Bridgewater Normal Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday, August 18, at Bridgewater, 
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Mass. 'The Association met in Normal Hall, at an early hour, 
for the choice of oflicers, discussion of resolutions, &c. 

John Abbott Goodwin was chosen President for the ensuing 
year. After hearing the reports of the different committees 
the Association proceeded to the discussion of resolutions. 

An animated debate of two hours’ duration ensued upon a 
series of resolutions, from which the following were at leneth 
selected and adopted : — 

Whereas an opinion is prevalent in the community that the 
pupils of this Normal School are instructed, and its graduates 
bound, to pursue certain prescribed methods of teaching, with- 
out modification or change, — therefore 

Resolved, That we consider it a privilege and a duty to 
study, (as far as we have opportunity,) the systems of in- 
struction practised in this and other countries, and ages, and to 
select for use, such as our opinion suggests as best fitted to the 
place, condition, and mental strength of our pupils; or, if we 
think best, to build upon the foundation of our own study, 
experience, and observation. 

Resolved, 'That a teacher who is willing to cramp his facul- 
ties within the limits of a set of rules which are to him as 
“the laws of the Medes and Persians,’ and who has not 
enough original talent to arrange his own plans and systems, 
ought to leave his profession, before he changes the mind of 
his pupil to what his own already is—a machine! 

Resolved, That this institution cannot take from its pupils 
the right of free thought and action in educational matters, un- 
til its present character be completely transformed, and its 
course directed by a teacher of views entirely opposed to those 
of our esteemed and efficient Principal ;—and that, when it 
does so, it will lose the noblest attribute of our alma mater. 

‘The following was also passed : — 

Resolved, 'That we are no friends to a democracy in the 
schoolroom ; and that, while the teacher may do well to con- 
sult his pupils upon unessential rules and arrangements, he 
should have it understood that he stands ‘in loco parentis,” — 
his word being law, for the time, without appeal. 

At 12 M., the Association proceeded in a body to the Unita- 
rian Church, where, after devotional exercises by Rev. 'T. P. 
Rodman, and the singing of a hymn composed by the same 
gentleman for the occasion, the annual address was delivered 
by Rev. H. B. Hooker, of Falmouth, (a member of the Board 
of Education. ) 

Any thing like an analysis of the discourse cannot be com- 
pressed into the space allowed in this report. Suffice it to say 
that among the hearers, many of whom were experienced 
teachers, other than members of the Association, it was the 
prevailing opinion that a better address, in matter, spirit, and 
power, was never heard by them. It was delivered in the 
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earnest, feeling, and effective manner characteristic of Mr. 
Hooker’s public addresses. 

"he exercises at the church being finished, the Association 
and its guests proceeded to the Town Hall, and partook of an 
abundant collation. Blessing was asked by Rev. Mr. Pope. 
A song, composed for the occasion, by J. A. Goodwin, was 
sung by the Normal choir. 

Mr. Tillinghast then gave a brief sketch of the school, from 
which it appears that it has answered every purpose its warm- 
est friends could reasonably anticipate. He referred with ap- 
probation to the resolutions of the morning, and spoke of the 
falsity of the charge so often brought against the Norma! 
Schools, of prescribing fixed methods of teaching. He gave 
as a sentiment, — 

“The Board of Education.” 

This called up Rev. Mr. Chapin, of Boston, who expressed 
great pleasure at thus meeting the Association, and made some 
glowing remarks upon the great difference between those who 
acquire power and those who impart it. 

Mr. Morton, of Plymouth, then spoke upon the necessity of 
faith in a teacher; Rev. Mr. Pope, of Kingston, upon the 
increasing interest in the community on the subject of educa- 
tion; and Mr. J. W. Ingraham, of Boston, on the great impor- 
tance of the Primary School. Mr. Ingraham spoke at some 
length, and was followed by Mr. 'Tillinghast, on the same sub- 
ject. J. A. Goodwin responded to a sentiment complimentary 
to the President of the Association, and gave, — 

“Normal ‘Teachers, — may they be like mountain rivulets, — 
different in course and action, but one in aim and end.” 

Addresses were also made by J. E. Leach, and Rev. Mr. 
Rodman, of Bridgewater, and by C. A. Greene and KH. A. Bea- 
man, of Boston., 

Hon. John A. Shaw, superintendent of the Second Muni- 
cipality Schools in New Orleans, gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the system of public instruction in that city. Many 
other addresses and sentiments were given, and several finely 
executed songs afforded an agreeable variety to the entertain- 
ment. The company retired from the table at five o’clock. 
In the evening, the usual informal levee was held. Every 
thing passed off pleasantly, and left the most agreeable impres- 
sions on the minds of those present. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held on the 
third Wednesday of August, 1848. 

Dana P. Coisurn, 


‘ ‘ 
- Secretaries. 
Wituiam H. “png 





Gop is pleased with no music from below so much as with the 
thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of supported orphans, 
of rejoicing, and comforted, and thankful persons. 
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{For the Common School Journal. ] 


PASTRY AND PALE FACES. 
Mr. Eprror ; 

I was sitting, the other day, in one of those schools, where a 
large proportion of the children “say A, B, and sit on a bench,” 
when at length the hour for “recess” arrived. Out sallied the 
“better half” of the school, of course, for recreation, — not sv 
swiftly, however, but that many of them had time to seize 
their luncheons, and, long before they left the schoolroom, 
begin the work of mastication. 

Among the company, as they rushed for the door, I noticed 
two, in particular, whose cases suggest a word or two of com- 
ment. One, with her slice of plain, hard bread, seemed compara- 
tively healthy. The other, with her piece of extremely light, 
rich cake, was pale-faced, scrofulous, sickly. ‘The first was from 
a family somewhat indigent; the second from a family which, 
if not rich, gives law, in no stinted measure, to the public opin- 
ion, not only of the school, but of the whole neighborhood. 

Now, I do not undertake to say that the palefacedness of the 
one, or the ruddy appearance of the other, depended wholly 
upon the difference in their diet. Far enough from that. The 
pale-faced individual has a bad inheritance, to begin with; the 
other has an inheritance twenty-five per cent. more favorable. 

My main object in taking up my pen and recording the 
foregoing fact, is to use it as a text, fora few moments. My 
sermon shall not be long. 

1. It is a misfortune, in all our schools and families, to add 
to the paleness of those faces which a scrofulous constitution 
has already made sufliciently pale, by a bad diet; especially by 

cake or other pastry filled with ginger, rancid butter, saleratus, 
eggs, salt, &c. 7 

2. It is a still greater misfortune when this system of war 
against the vital energies of a feeble frame is not only carried 
on three times a day, but four or five. ‘These girls, of whom 
I have been speaking, were both of them over seven years of 
age, and needed no luncheons of any kind. Three meals a 
day, at that age, are sufficient. 

3. The evil is increased when they who lead the fashion, in 
this as well as other things, set an example so subversive of 
human health and happiness. 

4. What adds to the distress of a benevolent heart, in a case 
like the present, is the consideration that these parents, who 
lead the fashion, and encourage the community to use pastry, 
(though at the expense of the life and health of their own chil- 
dren,) often do it in spite of the sober convictions of their 
own minds to the contrary. 

Inference. — What hope have we of reform in the world in 





which we live, till they, who know the right, begin to have 
faith enough, either in Nature or Nature’s God, to act according 
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to the deliberate convictions of their own minds; and this not 
only in the larger matters of human life, but also in the smaller 
ones. A Frienp or Scuvo.s. 

















































MUSICAL CATECHISM. 


1. Wuat is a slur? 

Almost any remark which one singer makes about another. 

2. What notes require more time than others ? 

Notes of hand, signed by bankrupt debtors. 

3. What is beating time? 

Singing so fast that time cannot keep up with you. 

4. What is a rest? 

Going out of the choir to get some refreshments during 
sermon time. 

5. What is singing with the understanding ? 

Marking time on the floor with the foot. 

6. What is a staccato movement ? 

Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is dissatisfied with 
the leader’s requirements. 

7. What is figured base ? 

The scribbling usually found on the blank pages of singing 
books, supposed to be executed, usually, during sermon time. 

8. What is a swell ? 

A professor of music who pretends to know every thing 
about the science, while he cannot conceal his ignorance. 

9. With what propriety may a clarionet be used as an ac- 
companiment to church music ? 

With about the same as a tin kettle, beat with a pair of 
tongs, might be used with an olian harp. 

10. What is a degato movement ? 

The escape of Santa Anna at Cerro Gordo. 


oe ers 


Lynn News. 
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SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. k jt 

: ie 

A GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance, a week or two since, re- ihe: 
marked an unusual collection of brown thrushes in a thicket ere 
contiguous to his residence. His attention having been drawn itt 
toward them, for several successive days, by their loud cries and Phe 


oo 


- 


eccentric movements, he was at length induced to investigate 
more closely the cause of this unwonted congress of his feath- 
ered tenants, and ascertain, if possible, the cause of their excite- 
ment. Upon examining the thicket, he discovered a female 
thrush suspended by one wing to a limb. Near by was her 
hest, containing several half-grown birds. From the attendant 
circumstances, he immediately concluded that the maternal bird 
must have become entangled before the progress of incubation 
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was completed, and that some kindly-hearted neighbor had 
supplied her place in hatching and brooding her callow offspring, 
He withdrew a few rods, and the committee of relief immedi- 
ately resumed the self-imposed duty of administering “aid and 
comfort,” in the form of worms and other insects, alternating be- 
tween the mother and her young, — she, meanwhile, cheering 
them on with their labor of love with the peculiar note which 
first led to the discovery of her situation. 

Having watched this exhibition of charity for about half an 
hour, our informant relieved the mother bird. She immediate- 
ly tlew to her nest, expressing her gratitude by her sweetest 
notes. Her charitable friends, their ‘ occupation now being 
gone,” as the police reports have it, dispersed to their respective 
places of abode, singing, as they went, a song of joy. 

The above statement may be relied on in every particular. 

New Haven Herald. 


This is what we should call doing to another bird, as we 
would that other birds should do unto us. Suppose mankind 
should act on the same principle for a little while just by way 
of experiment. Ep. 





Tne following letter, addressed to no Jess a personage than 
King George IV., was written in 1821, by a pupil of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution at Claremont, near Dublin. It was sug- 
gested by the occasion of the king’s visit to Ireland. He ac- 
knowledged its receipt in the shape of a ten pound note. The 
letter is a striking specimen of the “familiar style ;” and it 
would be well if the lords and ladies, the prelatical saints and 
saintesses, who have access to the throne, would sometimes ad- 
dress it in the same democratic manner. 


“ Wepnespay, July 4, 1821. 
“My pear GEORGE; 

“| nope I will see you when you come here to see the deaf 
and dumb pupils. Iam very sorry that you never did come 
here to see them. I never saw you; you ought to see the 
deaf and dumb boys and girls. I will be very glad to sce 
you, if you will come here often to see me. Did you ever see 
the deat and dumb in London? In what country did you 
ever see the deaf and dumb? .The boys and girls are very 
much improving and very comfortable here. Are you interest- 
ed in sceing the deaf and dumb? All the soldiers in the armies 
belong to you; the king of England gives a great deal of money 
to them. You must write a letter to me soon. I am very 
much pleased with writing a letter to you. I want to get a 
letter from you. I am much polite and very fond of you. 
How many brothers and sisters have you?) Would you like to 
see me at Claremont? I could not go to London, because there 
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-s too much money to pay to the captain of a ship for me. I 
am an orphan, and a very poor boy. God will bless you. I 
love God very much, because he is the Creator of all things, 
and sent his Son to save us from sin. He supports us, and gives 
us every thing, and makes us alive in the world. Do you 
know Grammar, Geography, Bible, Arithmetic, Astronomy, aud 
Pictionary? I know them very little. Claremont is a very 
beautiful place ; it has a great deal of meadows, ponds, lakes, 
trees, flowers, gardens, a horse, and an ass. I am thinking of 
every thing, and to be polite to every one. Some of the deaf 
and dumb boys are always working in our garden with my 
brother. I have been at school for four years aud a half. 1 
am sixteen years of age. Iam very delighted that Iam im- 
proving very much. Perhaps I will be an assistant of the 
Weaf and Dumb School. There are forty-one pupils at Clare- 
mont. Where were you born? I was born in Dublin. IL am 
quite deaf and dumb, and can speak very well. Would you 
like to correspond with me? I would be very fond of you. 
You ought to write a long letter to me soon. What profession 
are you of? [This must have been a hard question.| I never 
saw you; I am very anxious to see you indeed, and would like 
to see the king of England very much. We want a new 
schoolroom, and we want more deaf and dumb boys at Clare- 
mont; but we have not money enough to buy clothes and 
food for them. Will you send us some deaf and dumb children, 
and give us money to pay for educating them? 
“Tam your affectionate friend, “TG 





Wasninc. — The English General D. was more distin- 
guished for gallantry in the field than for the care he lavished 
upon personal cleanliness. Complaining, upon a certain occa- 
sion, to the late Chief Justice Bushe, of the sufferings he en- 
dured from rheumatism, that learned and humorous Judge un- 
dertook to prescribe a remedy. ‘ You must desire your ser- 
vant,” he said to the general, “to place every morning by your 
hedside a tub three parts filled with warm water. You will 
then get into the tub, and, having previously provided yourself 
with a pound of yellow soap, you must rub your whole body 
With it, immersing yourself occasionally in the water, and at 
the end of a quarter of an hour the process concludes by wip- 
ing yourself dry with towels and scrubbing yourself with a 
flesh-brush.” 

“Why,” said the general, after a few minutes’ reflection 
upon what he had just heard, “this seems to me to be neither 
more nor less than washing yourself!” ‘ Well,” replied the 
Judge, “it 7s open to that objection.” 

Dolman’s Magazine. 
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‘i We know not the author of the following beautiful lines, 
a but hope they are not his last : — 
i 
+f SARTH’S ANGELS. 


= 


Why come not spirits from the realms of glory 
To visit earth, as in the days of old, 
ie The times of sacred writ and ancient story ? 
Is heaven more distant? or has earth grown cold ? 


. 


Oft have I gazed, when sunset clouds, receding, 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 
4 To catch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 
Ls Along the confines of the glowing sky ; — 
And oft, when midnight stars, in distant chillness, 
Were calinly burning, listened late and long ; 
But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


ig , To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before The One grew dim ? 
Was their last presence known in Peter's prison ? 
Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn ? 


ik And are they all within the veil departed ? 

: There gleams no wing along the empyrean now ; 

And many a tear from human eyes has started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow. 


a No; earth has angels, though their forms are moulded, 
ee a But of such clay as fashions all below ; 

MOA Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
ae? We know them by the love-light on their brow. 

‘ ‘i ’ 


I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow ; 
Theirs was the soft tone and the soundless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood “between the living and the dead.” 


And if my sight, by earthly dimness hindered, 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 
I doubted not, — for spirits know their kindred, — 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 
There have been angels in the gloomy prison, — 
In crowded halls, — by the lone widow’s hearth; 
And where they passed, the fallen have uprisen, — 
The giddy paused, —the mourner’s hope had birth. 


[ have seen one whose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich echoes of the human breast, 

The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 
That Hope might reach the suffering and oppressed. 


And by his side there moved a form of beauty, 
Strowing sweet flowers along his path of life, 
And loeking up with meek and love-lent duty ;— 

I call her angel, but he called her wife. 


O, many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 
That, when its veil of sadness is laid down, 
Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 














I All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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[Tur Common Scroor Journat is published semi-monthly, by Witt1aM B. 
Fow rr, No. 1384 Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School Street,) Boston. 
Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 
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